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side defended the really national cause. The supra-national
character of the Roman Church worked for the unity of Christen-
dom and in particular of Christian Europe,1 but it also fostered
the formation of wider and firmer regional communities out of
the chaos of tribal and feudal diversities and rivalries. These
traditional differences seemed of minor importance to ecclesiastics
who regarded Christianity as one great mystical organism.
St. Thomas Aquinas wrote : " Though one distinguishes, peoples
according to diverse dioceses and states, it is obvious that as there
is one Church there must also be one Christian people." It was
the Church that first looked upon the English, French and German
peoples as units, which combated the existence of different tribal
laws in the same territory, each valid for members of a specific
tribe only, and which in many ways furthered that spiritual,
social and political unification that led to the ideal of nationhood.2
To the Teutonic and feudal tendency of regarding Government
as a profitable appurtenance of landed property,3 she opposed
the idea that it was primarily a responsibility to God. The
Teutonic custom, therefore, of dividing a realm on the death of
the king among his sons was combated. The feudal tendency of
separating the classes to such an extent that the unity of the
people was almost wiped out also met with the opposition of the
Church. Many ecclesiastical writers such as John of Salisbury
compared a people to a great organism in which each organ
depended upon all the others, and which formed an indissoluble
unit. After the Norman conquest of England the Church bridged
the gulf between the ruling and the subdued people, and brought
about their amalgamation.4 In Italy, however, the Papacy was
an obstacle to political unity since this would have threatened its
position. Moreover, the Church greatly enhanced the authority
1 An excellent survey is given by Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe, An
Introduction to the History of European Unity, 1932.
2 Cf. William Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, vol. i, chap, v ; Ch, Petit-
Dutaillis, The Feudal Monarchy in France and England, 1936, p. 113; Alfred Rambaud,
Histoire de la civilisation franc, aisc, 1911, i, p. 149.   The Anglo-Saxon Boniface and his
helpers in their missionary work among the German tribes were the first to conceive
them as a link, and to call their language theodisca (= popular) which led to the
formation of the word Deutsch by which the Germans name themselves to-day.   Cf.
especially two essays about the re-entry of the national principle into history and the
development of the name German in Alfred Dove, Ausgewahlte Schriftchsn, 1898;
F. Kluge, Deutsche Sprachgeschichte, 1920, p. 225.
8 The same idea was also applied to the Church. The Germanic landowners
regarded the Churches on their territory as their private property and as a profitable
investment since they brought in fees for baptisms, marriages, funerals, etc. Cf.
Ulrich Stutz, Die Eigenkirche, 1895 5 Geschichte des tirchlichen Benefi&altwsens, 1895;
Loening, Geschichte des Deutschen Kirchenrechts, 1878, ii, pp. 357, 375, 638.
4 Cf. W. Stephens, The English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of
Edward /, 1909* pp. 47> 194- It may be noticed that this national conciliation was
Chiefly the work of ecclesiastics of foreign origin,